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Stephens' Road to Dublin 

Or this delectable bit, The Fur Coat: 

I walked out in my Coat of Pride, 

I looked about on every side, 

And said the mountains should not be 

Just where they were, and that the sea 

Was badly placed, and that the beech 

Should be an oak — and then from each 

I turned in dignity as if 

They were not there: I sniffed a sniff 

And climbed upon my sunny shelf, 

And sneezed a while, and scratched myself. 

The Rocky Road to Dublin, however, in spite of its beauty, 
goes to prove definitely what Songs from the Clay had sug- 
gested, that Mr. Stephens is more of a poet in his prose than 
in his verse. In the forever inimitable Crock of Gold, one 
of the most fascinating books in English, and in The Demi- 
gods, although writing in prose, he is the ideal poet, tender, 
mystical, witty — and quite himself. In his poetry he has not 
yet quite found that self. He remains a little uncertain. 
And why, oh why, has he altered the haunting little poem 
Hawks, published long ago in Poetry, to the present insuf- 
ficient version? 

Yet, as there can be only one Synge, so there can only be 
one James Stephens. Let us sing a little chant to the 
leprecauns in his honor! E. T. 

OTHER BOOKS OF, VERSE 

Turns and Movies and Other Tales in Verse, by Conrad 
Aiken. The New Poetry Series. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
If Masefield and W. W. Gibson, Frost and Masters — 

the whole company of story-tellers in verse today — had never 
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written, there is small doubt that Turns and Movies would 
prove Conrad Aiken an authentic poet. But as it is, their 
unquiet ghosts stalk behind his work, Gibson most prominent 
in this volume, Masefield in Earth Triumphant. 

This is the more unfortunate because Mr. Aiken has in- 
vention, vividness, compression and at times a pleasing lyric 
quality. His situations are real situations, swiftly told, his 
technique easy and effective. It is hard to say just where 
the authenticity seeps out, yet the total effect is that of a 
clever craftsman, working well in the medium of his day, 
yet never quite reaching to the heights. 

The poems in this book are unusually even in quality, and 

it is difficult to choose between them. Perhaps Discordants, 

Boardman and Coffin and one numbered simply XIII are 

the most successful. They are too long to quote, but the 

following, Duval's Birds, is typical of the volume: 

The parrot, screeching, flew out into the darkness, 

Circled three times above the upturned faces 

With a great whir of brilliant outspread wings, 

And then returned to stagger on her finger. 

She bowed and smiled, eliciting applause . . . 

The property man hated her dirty birds. 

But it had taken years — yes, years — to train them 

To shoulder flags, strike bells by tweaking strings, 

Or climb sedately little flights of stairs. 

When they were stubborn, she tapped them with a wand, 

And her eyes glittered a little under the eyebrows. 

The red one flapped and flapped on a swinging wire; 

The little white ones winked round yellow eyes. 

E. T. 
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